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SOME CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS OF EMINENT 
CHARACTERS. 

From "A Narrative Of My Life For My Family," 

By Judge Francis T. Brooke.* 

George Washington. 

I personally knew (as well as so young a man could know) 
all the eminent military characters of the Revolution, with 
the exception of Alexander Hamilton and General Knox. I 
knew Washington, Green and Gates — I knew Washington in 
my boyhood. He came to Smithfield with General Spotswood, 
in 1773, I think it was. He was then a colonel in the British 
army. I remember his dress ; he wore a deep blue coat, a 
scarlet waistecoast, trimmed with a gold chain, and buckskin 
small clothes, boots, spurs and sword ; he had with him a beau- 
tiful greyhound; was fond of the sports of the field, and 
proposed to my father, who had a tame deer, to try if the 
greyhound could not catch him, to which my father assented ; 
and after leaping over the yard palings, they went through 
the garden, where they leaped the palings again, when the 
deer turned towards the river ; he got a start of the greyhound, 
and got into the river before he could catch him. General 
Washington was afterwards at Smithfield two or three times. 
He was fond of horses ; my father had some excellent ones ; 

♦Judge Brooke, born Aug. 27, 1763, died March 3, 1851; was a 
lieutenant in the Revolution, and afterwards was a member of the 
Supreme Court of Virginia. He was brother of Gov. Robt. Brooke. 
— Editor. 
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so had General Spotswood ; they took the horses to the road, 
and mounted the boys upon them, to try their speed. General 
Washington, in the year 1774, came to Fredericksburg to 
review the independent companies. After the review, they 
gave him a collation in the old market house, where he had all 
the boys of a large grammar school, of which I was one, brought 
to him ; gave them a drink of punch, patted them upon their 
heads, and asked them if they could fight for their country. 
After the war he frequently came to Fredericksburg, where his 
mother resided, and his only sister, Mrs. Lewis. He attended 
the ball of the 22nd of February; opened it by dancing a 
minuet with some lady, then danced cotillions and country 
dances; was very gallant, and always attached himself, by his 
attentions, to some one or more of the most beautiful and 
attractive ladies at the balls. The next day, his friends gave 
him a dinner, at which, after the cloth was removed, and the 
wine came on, a Mr. Jack Stewart (who had been a clerk of 
the House of Delegates), a great vocalist, was called upon for 
a song ; and he sang one from the novel of "Roderick Random," 
which was a very amusing one. General Washington laughed 
at it very much, and encored it. The next day, when I went to 
his sister's to introduce strangers to him, I found him one of 
the most dignified men of the age. While he was President 
of the United States, at the instance of my father-in-law, Gen- 
eral Spotswood, he offered me the collector's office at Tappa- 
hannock ; but I preferred my profession, and declined it, though 
the office, at that time, was a very lucrative one. Washington 
was undoubtedly a great man, and there was a sublimity in his 
greatness which exceeded that of any of the great men of 
ancient or modern history. 

Nathaniel Green. 

I have said before of General Green, that I was in some 
degree a pet of his, and I have assigned the cause why I was 
so. Being a good deal at headquarters, I knew him to be an 
amiable and excellent domestic character; he was devoted to 
his wife amid all the danger and excitement of war. And 
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the elder Judge Tucker told me this anecdote of him: That 
after the battle of Guilford, and the retreat to the Iron Works, 
the General discovered that he had no bed; he invited him to 
take a part of his, and in the morning, when Tucker awoke, he 
found him admiring his wife's picture which hung around his 
neck. He was much beloved by the army ; was cautious not to 
engage in battle, unless there was a prospect of crippling or 
defeating the enemy. There is a letter in Johnson's life of him, 
from General Washington, after the battle of Eutaw Spring, 
which begins: "I rejoice, my dear General, that you have at 
length gained a victory," etc. I loved him, and to the page 
of history consign his memory. 

Horatio Gates. 

I did not know General Gates in the army, but, after the 
peace, he resided twelve months in Fredericksburg, and, being 
fond of young company, I frequently saw him ; his manners 
were very fine. He had served in the British Army; was, I 
have no doubt, an excellent camp officer, acquainted with tac- 
tics in the drill, but not qualified to command an army. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

I have said that I knew also the leading civil characters of 
that period. I knew Mr. Jefferson very well. The first time 
I saw him was at the Magazine, at Westham, above Richmond, 
as I have mentioned before. I was afterwards often at Monti- 
cello, and saw much of him there ; and while he was President 
of the United States. He was a man of easy and ingratiating 
manners ; he was very partial to me, and I corresponded with 
him while I was vice-president of the Society of Cincinnati; 
he wished the funds of that society to be appropriated to his 
central college, near Charlottesville; and on one occasion I 
obtained an order for a meeting of the society to that effect, 
but in my absence the order was rescinded, and the funds ap- 
propriated to the Washington College at Lexington, to which 
General Washington had given his shares in the James River 
Company, which the State had presented him with. Mr. 
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Jefferson never would discuss any proposition if you differed 
with him, for he said he thought discussion rather rivetted 
opinions than changed them. When I was elected Speaker of 
the Senate of Virginia, he sent me his parliamentary manual, 
with a very flattering note wafered in it, which is now in the 
possession of my son Robert. 

James Madison. 
Of Mr. Madison, I personally did not know as much ; his 
manners were not so fine or insinuating as Mr. Jefferson's ; he 
was devoted to Mr. Jefferson, but differed with him in some 
respects ; he never shunned discussion, but courted it — told 
many excellent anecdotes of times past — and was among the 
purest and ablest statesmen we ever had. 

James Monroe. 
I knew Mr. Monroe ; practiced law with him, and I think, 
though a slow man, he possessed a strong mind and excellent 
judgment. When I was at York, in 1824, with General La- 
Fayette, Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, was there, and 
I asked him the question, whether it was the President, Mon- 
roe, or his Cabinet, who were in favor of that passage in his 
message which declared to the Holy Alliance, that America 
would not be indifferent to any attempt to aid the Spanish 
Government to prevent the enfranchisement of the South 
American powers, than at war with Spain ; and he replied, that 
it was the President's own sentiment, and, though he was a 
slow man, yet give him time, and he was a man of the best 
judgment he had ever known. 

From "Travels in North America," (1839,) by Hon. Charles 
Augustus Murray, grandson of Lord Dunmore. 

Judge John Coalter* 

Fredericksburgh is prettily situated on the banks of the Rap- 
pahannoc, which flows nearly around it. It does not seem a 

*Son of Michael Coalter. He was a student at William and Mary 
College, studied law under Judge Tucker, and was judge of the 
Supreme Court of Virginia. — Editor. 
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very busy or thriving place, although the discovery, which has 
lately been made, of gold in the neighboring mountains, has 
called a mining company into existence, and may, if it realizes 
their expectation, increase the importance and wealth of the 
town beyond calculation. As I was not able to visit the mines, 
and am, moreover, no mineralogist, I am unable to calculate 
the probabilities of the case; but certainly many of the speci- 
mens shown to me by the secretary of the company indicated a 
great abundance of the precious metals. 

A wooden bridge is thrown across the river, on the oppo- 
site bank of which stands "Chatham"* the house of Judge 
Coalter. It is beautifully situated on an eminence, command- 
ing a view of the town, and of the bold sweeping course of the 
Rappahannoc, whose wanderings the eye may trace up to Fal- 
mouth, a pretty village, where they are made to lend their 
aid to some extensive flour-mills, established by Mr. Gordon, a 
Scottish proprietor, and one of the richest (as I am informed) 
in Virginia. 

The first glance at Mr. Coalter's house impressed me with 
the idea that it was of anti-revolutionary date ; the old brown- 
coloured bricks, the straight green walks in the terraced gar- 
den, and the formal grenadier row of stately poplars, all be- 
tokened the Old Dominion. The family not being at home, I 
asked and obtained permission to view the river and valley 
from the garden, which I enjoyed with much pleasure for some 
time. As I was on the point of retiring, the Judge returned, 
and politely interrupted my apologies for intrusion by an invita- 
tion to go in and take a glass of Madeira. Agreeably to this 
hospitable arrangement, I entered a small entrance-hall, floored 
with polished pine boards ; the wainscotting of the parlour 
attracted my notice, when the Judge informed me that the 

* "Chatham" is situated near Fredericksburg on the north bank 
of the Rappahannock River, and was erected, it is believed, by Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh, a representative of the F. F. V.'s. He served for 
many years in the Legislature and in Congress. He was born in 
1741, and was a man of high character and wide influence, both 
before and after the Revolution. — Editor. 
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house was of that date which I supposed, and had been built 
by a Mr. Fitzhugh, well known at the time. 

Judge Coalter is a favourable, but not unfrequent specimen 
of the best class of American elderly gentlemen ; he is plain, 
courteous, and hospitable in his manner, well-informed on agri- 
cultural subjects, and with a high reputation as a lawyer. 
Having begun with that melancholy cypher o for his fortune, 
he has the merit of having raised himself by his ability, in- 
dustry, and integrity, to the highest rank in his profession and 
enjoys, in his retirement, the respect and esteem of all his 
neighbors. These estimable qualities are lodged in a form 
that seemed well calculated to resist the attacks of time or dis- 
ease, and are portrayed in a countenance combining, with singu- 
lar force, frankness, energy and shrewdness. I regretted much 
my inability to avail myself of the extended hospitality which 
he urgently pressed upon me. 

Chief Justice John Marshall. 

Richmond is very prettily situated on the James River (or, 
as it is used to be called, the Powhatan) ; the principal streets 
run parallel to its course ; and the town is built on ground that 
undulates gently in some places, and rises gradually as it 
recedes from the water, till the eye rests on the Capitol and 
other public buildings, which crown the summit of the centre 
hill. It is a busy, flourishing town, containing about eighteen 
thousand inhabitants, of which the white and black population 
are in nearly equal proportions. The principal exports con- 
sists of wheat and tobacco, both of which are produced in the 
neighborhood, of the very best quality; the former is sent 
chiefly to the islands and to Rio Janeiro ; the latter all over the 
world. The present price of wheat is about a dollar a bushel.* 

I had read so much extravagant praise of the beauty of 
Richmond, that I was somewhat disappointed ; nevertheless 
the view of the city, the rapids, interspersed with thousands of 

* Nearly the same price at which it was sold by our heavily taxed 
farmers in the English market at this date. 
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Lilliputian islands, and the wooded hills in the back-ground, 
form a very pleasing picture. The society numbers among its 
members some of the most distinguished men in the Union; 
their friendly attention and hospitality to me warrant my as- 
sertion, that their private and social qualities are by no means 
inferior to their high public reputation. The names of Judge 
Marshall, B. W. Leigh, and Mr. Wickham, are familiar to all 
who have taken any interest in American law or politics. 

Judge Marshall, who is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and, in fact, Lord Chancellor of the United States, is one of 
the most remarkable and distinguished men that has adorned 
the Legislature of either shore of the Atlantic. He began life 
as a soldier; and, during the American war, served in the 
militia, where he rose to the rank of general, after which he 
came to the bar, and passed through all its gradations to his 
present high situation, which is, in my opinion, the proudest 
that an American can enjoy, not excepting that of President; 
inasmuch as it is subject "arbitrio popularis aurae;" and as the 
court over which he presides can affirm and decide what is and 
what is not the constitution of the United States. The Judge 
is a tall, venerable man, about eighty years of age, his hair tied 
in a cue, according to olden custom, and with a countenance in- 
dicating that simplicity of mind and benignity which so emi- 
nently distinguished his character. As a judge he has no rival, 
his knowledge being profound, his judgment clear and just, 
and his quickness in apprehending either the fallacy or truth 
of an argument as surprising. I had the pleasure of several 
long conversations with him, and was struck with admiration 
at the extraordinary union of modesty and power, gentleness 
and force, which his mind displays. What he knows he com- 
municates without reserve; he speaks with a clearness of ex- 
pression, and in a tone of simple truth, which compels convic- 
tion; and on all subjects on which his knowledge is not certain, 
or which admit of doubt or argument, he delivers his opinion 
with a candid diffidence, and with a deference for that of 
others, amounting almost to timidity ; still, it is a timidity which 
would disarm the most violent opponent, and win respect and 
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credence from any auditor. I remember having often observed 
a similar characteristic attributed to the immortal Newton. 
The simplicity of his character is not more singular than that 
of his life; pride, ostentation, and hypocrisy are "Greek to 
him;" and he really lives up to the letter and spirit of repub- 
licanism, while he maintains all the dignity due to his age and 
office. 

His house is small and more humble in appearance than 
those of the average of successful lawyers or merchants. I 
called three times upon him; there is no bell to the door; once 
I turned the handle of it, and walked in unannounced ; on the 
other two occasions he had seen me coming, and had lifted the 
latch and received me at the door, although he was, at the time, 
suffering from some very severe contusions received in the 
stage while travelling on that road from Fredericksburg to 
Richmond, which I have before described. I verily believe 
there is not a particle of vanity in his composition, unless it 
be of that venial and hospitable nature which induces him to 
pride himself on giving to his friends the best glass of Madeira 
in Virginia. In short, blending, as he does, the simplicity of 
a child and the plainness of a republican with the learning and 
ability of a lawyer, the venerable dignity of his appearance 
would not suffer in comparison with that of the most respected 
and distinguished-looking peer in the British House of Lords.* 

I spent a week very pleasantly in Richmond. At the tables 
of the three gentlemen before mentioned, I met most agreeable 
and well-informed society, and received attentions more marked 
than I either expected or felt myself entitled to. 

From the Diary of Col. Landon Carter, May 3, 1776. 

George Washington. 

I never knew but one man who resolved not to forget the 
citizen in the soldier or ruler, and that is G. W., and I am 
afraid I shall not know another. 

* The honored subject of the foregoing remarks has since paid the 
debt of nature ; but I have left them as they were originally entered in 
my journal. 



